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A STUDY OF THE "ILIAD." 

BT D. J. SNIDER. 

First of all, let it be declared that there is no intention of say- 
ing much about the Homeric controversy. Probably tlie most 
ardent disputant on either side would not affirm that the Wolfian 
theory, in all its redactions and modifications, had brought out the 
really vital questions of the Homeric poems. It lias generated an 
innumerable offspring of probabilities, conjectures, disputations ; 
of doubts chiefly it has been prolific, but seems to be unable to 
unfold any deep inner necessity of that marvellous song. It fails, 
somehow, to reach down to the soul of the poet, but is occupied 
with external matters, interesting enough, but quite dispensable in 
presence of weightier things. Certainly the question of author- 
ship is not the supreme fact in those works called the poems of 
Homer ; for do they not remain the same, and offer us their prob- 
lem, whatever be the way, we spell the author's name? Indeed, 
ought not this dispute to be forever settled in the answer once 
given by the puzzled pupil to his professor? "The poems of 
Homer were not written by Homer himself, but by another man 
of the same name." More important, yet not all-important, is 
the question of Homeric writing. Still, if this matter were set- 
tled beyond a doubt, it could not induct us into any true com- 
prehension of Homer. 

Let us, then, relegate such a discussion to the halls of learned 
leisure, and take up another question which must always remain 
the leading one witli the true-liearted student. Here before me 
are two books which the world always has declared, and does 
still declare, to be of its very greatest. Do I know tliem, and do 
I know why they are so great? Some phases of the Homeric dis- 
pute have sought to make us believe that we have no Homer ; 
but we turn away, and see indubitably his twin books lying before 
us upon our table; so we take them up, assured once more of their 
reality, and begin anew to find out what they contain that lasts so 
long, so fresh, and so beautiful. With boldness we may advance 
to a new attack through long shelves of commentaries extending 
back to ancient Alexandria and Athens, provided we hold continu- 
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ally before lis this question, What vitally true thing do these old 
poems tell us, even ,at this late day ? An answer to such a ques- 
tion the sincere reader will seek in them, and will, in time, find. 
A little conference with another person Engaged in the same pur- 
suit may help him ; hence, O reader ! 1 give thee here my notes ; 
perchance hereafter I may get some of thine. For a genuine 
attempt of a modern human soul struggling to make Homer and 
Homer's world profound reality unto itself is not only interesting, 
hut teaches much. But if I find thee working merely in some 
ramification of the Wolfian argument with possible additions of 
thine own, cutting up the poems into ballads large or small^ 
according to some new scheme, with fresh hypotheses as to their 
authors, defending or refuting a long string of conjectures from 
the beginning down, mere bubbles which have long since ex- 
ploded of themselves, displaying thy erudition by citations from 
German sources or other vast mole-fields of learning, or in any 
manner reducing back to gold-dust and dirt the gathered and 
minted treasures of Homer, without manifesting the least ap- 
preciation of them, as they rest in sun-like radiance before thine 
eyes — I warn thee, I shall burn thy document without further 
reading. 

Other kinds of notes — such as philological, textual, historical, 
ethnological — we shall, in the main, eschew ; very necessary in 
their place, they belong not here. Even literary notes, in the 
common acceptation of the term, whereby beautiful passages are 
pointed out, tine comparisons are dwelt upon, offences against 
taste are duly scored, must not be expected. But, in the higher 
meaning of literature as the very portrait of the human soul and 
as the very visage of human history, there is much to be found in 
Homer which has hardly yet been said, or, if so, can well be said 
again. What is the significance of these poems to man — what do 
i\\ey mean, interpreted into the language and methods of thought 
of our day ? An interpretative criticism, which takes these poems 
as mighty facts thrown up by our race in its development, and 
seeks to grasp the import of them in their relation to all culture, 
muit be employed ; such a ciiticism will regard Homer as the great 
revealer of his epoch, and will unfold, as its foundation, the poet's 
conception of the government of the world. The Gods, their in- 
terference in human affairs, their strange characters; the many 
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myths, and their many forms ; the Homeric man, too — are all phases 
of that period long passed away, which demand some translation 
into our own life and expression whereby we may connect them 
with ourselves, and thus make them into a link of our own inner 
as well as of our race's outer history. 

Another question will also come up for an answer : How does 
Homer build his materials into a poem ? The structure of these 
Homeric books ia their chief wonder, though not their chief great- 
ness, perhaps ; everywhere is seen the profound instinct of the 
builder who puts his work together, not only in the most beauti- 
ful, but in the most lasting way. This architectonic soul is what 
has preserved them so long, and has helped to make them the crea- 
tive principle of literature; most succeeding poetic books have 
been built after their structural type. One may well say that as 
detached fragments, however excellent in themselves, they had 
long since perished ; but, wrought into a temple, they attain their 
perfect beauty and duration. 

Homer is, therefore, the builder ; according to one derivation of 
his name, he is the man who fits together. Many materials were 
given him to work into his structure ; one asks, In what condition 
did lie find them ? In a disjointed, floating mass, doubtless, just as 
they were thrown ofi' by the people and handed down in tradition ; 
they were fragments of a national life, and of its expression, im- 
pure, uncertain, but genuine, and coming from the hearts of men. 
The Poet takes them, fuses them, and makes them into a complete 
expression. From time immemorial there had been a great conflict 
with the East — a long series of conflicts, which culminated in one 
grand struggle ; all the essence of this deep wrestle of nations was 
gathered into a sotig. 

Many such fragments of antecedent conflicts we can discern in 
the " Iliad," where they take the form of some ancient tale or 
legend ; there are hints of migrations ; there are mythical notices 
of great revolutions, national and religious ; such as the story of 
Dionysus's flight, the fable of Briareus, the tale of Bellerophon. 
A great poem resumes the whole Past into itself; the " Iliad " has 
united into one brilliant legend the legendary stores of the Greek 
race, and smelted them into one pure-flowing strain. Still more 
plainly has the Poet gathered the local legends of the Trojan War ; 
each little community had its hero and its lay in his honor, which 
2 4 * XVII— 24 
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recounted what he did and suflfered at Troj in the great national 
enterprise. All these lays are not merely to be collected, but to 
be fused together into the national song ; for is not each town a 
part of the nation ? Such is the work of the Poet, such the ma- 
terials out of which he is to build his edifice. 

So much was furnished to Homer by his people, so much must 
be furnished to every great book. The mythus is made and given 
him by his nation or race ; faint and disjointed it lies, but has the 
germ, the deep hint of their destiny, which the Poet seizes and 
unfolds to light. It is but the crude material of song, the scat- 
tered nuggets which he must gather and fling into his poetic fur- 
nace, melting them and casting away the dross, and stamping the 
pure gold with his seal, whereby it becomes current ever afterward, 
the literary coin of mankind. Hidden deep in mother earth, even 
nuggets are valueless, though they be gold, being unmerchantable, 
and, indeed, unrecognizable to most eyes. 

So much, then, is given to the Poet from witiiout by his people, 
yet it must not be forgotten that he too is one of the people — in- 
deed, one of their typical men. He is also a myth-maker — he not 
only receives, but gives ; these legendary treasures are his in the 
deepest sense. Moreover, he, of all men, feels most profoundly 
what lies in his people ; he shares most strongly in their struggle, 
in their suffering, in their victory. Not simply, then, has the ma- 
terial been given him, but his heart has helped to make it ; indeed, 
he is the sensitive throbbing heart of his whole people, and their 
voice too. 

Even to-day Greece shows certain phases of the pre-Homeric 
epos. There has been a long conflict with the Turk, extending 
over hundreds of years; it is still a struggle with the Oriental 
man, as it was upon the plains of Troy and of Marathon. Every 
village has taken part in the conflict, has had its hero, and still 
celebrates him in song. The fragments of a great national poem 
are floating scattered through the villages, but there is now no 
.Homer to throw them into the crucible and refine them, and 
work them into a great organic Whole. Nought do we see there 
now but the compiler ; collections of these single melodious 
heart beats we may find, but they are merely a fitful breath of 
music here and there, and then dying away to a wail or momentary 
joy. Perhaps the time is not come for the second Homer ; when 
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the second Troy is taken and destroyed, he may be called forth by 
the shout of triumph. 

But it is time to return to our task ; we shall now attempt to 
contemplate these ancient poems in their true place at the foun- 
tain-head of Universal Literature. It is not too much to say that 
such is their relation to other Great Books ; they are the beginning 
of the literary stream, and still give to it form and scope. This is 
quite the most significant fact about them ; they belong not to a 
nation simply, though they be national in the highest degree; 
they rise and participate in that spiritual current running above 
nations, which hang therefrom as from their mother's breast. In 
that universal life they share, and image it too ; we must reach 
to the very highest consideration of them, which is to regard them 
among the Great Books of our race, to be called Literary Bibles, 
several of which our European peoples have created as they dropped 
down the stream of Time. 

In examining the structure of the " Iliad " in the previous essay 
upon the poem (" Jour. Spec. Phil.," April, 1883), it was seen to 
divide into two very distinct Parts, each of which contained a 
Wrath and Reconciliation of the Hero, first with the Greeks, sec- 
ondly with the Trojans — this division being most emphatically 
marked in the Nineteenth Book. Each of these two Parts was 
further subdivided, by the attitude of the Hero, into a justifiable 
and an unjustifiable Wrath, the latter continuing till he beheld 
his error and was appeased. Somehow thus the entire organism 
of the " Iliad " will rest in the mind : 

I. First Wrath and Reconciliation (with the Greeks). 

a. Achilles in the Right. 
h. Achilles in the Wrong. 

II. Second Wrath and Reconciliation (with the Trojans). 

a. Achilles in the Right. 

h. Achilles in the Wrong. 
Such is the general structure of the poem as a Whole, as it rises 
out of its thought into one' great edifice. To this view we are 
now to add the special structure of each Book, as it too rises out 
of its thought and joints itself into the total work. 

A word upon the Invocation (the first seven lines), which, 
though short, is deserving of a long thought. This little preface 
is clearly intended for the whole " Iliad " ; here we find stated the 
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essence of the poem in its twofold nature, in its primitive dualism.. 
Both points are tQ be carefully noted as showing the ultimate 
thought of the Poet. The first point is the wrath of the Hero 
and its consequences; the Greeks suffer woes unnumbered, and 
many souls are sent to Hades ; such is the result to the people 
when their Great Man is dishonored. But the second point is the 
Other great fact of the poem : the will of Zeus was accomplished 
from the beginning. He is the Highest, and it is by such colli- 
sions as this Greek one that he brings forth the world's divine 
movement. A conception of Universal History lurks therein, and 
the course of the poem unfolds it. Reconciliation, which plays so 
important a part in the action, is not otherwise spoken of in this 
short passage, but here is the hint of it and its realm ; Providence 
is over all conflict, fulfilling his purpose, and bringing forth har- 
mony. The antithesis of the " Iliad," in fact of the Universe, is 
just this one here indicated: an Upper and a Lower World ; an 
Individual on one side, the Deity or the Universal on the other; 
the question being, How shall this mighty man, as independent, 
even as wrathful, recalcitrant, free-agent, be made to fit harmoni- 
ously into the world's order, and to contribute his share thereto ? 
Such is the problem of the " Iliad " ; it is yours too, and mine 'y 
wherefore both of us may study the old Poet's solution of it with 
profit. Such a meaning looms out of this Invocation when seen, 
not by the first glance, but by the last glance, sent backward from 
the end of the poem. 

One other thing the reader will delight to dwell upon : the 
Muse is invoked to sing this song; she is to the singer a veritable 
reality, not a juggle, or at most a fanciful play, as at present. The 
Poet, though he be called the Maker, knows th^t not he alone has 
made this wonderful lay ; much has been given him, among other 
gifts a voice ; it is indeed the Muse who sings through him. Thus 
he figures to himself his poetic process — a figure which has re- 
mained to this day, though too often merely as a figure, not as a 
soul with a divinity in it. 

^poh First. 

The First Book of the " Iliad " is worthy of careful study as a 
typical book of the poem. It has its own distinct organism, yet 
it tits most exactly into the organism of the entire work. Two 
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questions we are to ask concerning the formation of all these 
Books : What is their separate structure, taking each Book as a 
poem with its own architecture ? and What is the relation of each 
Book to the entire " Iliad " ? We shall, therefore, look at the First 
Book as a whole by itself first, then as a part of the total epical 
movement. 

It divides naturally into two portions : the Conflict in the Lower 
World before Troy, and the Conflict in the Upper World on Olym- 
pus. This division introduces as the organic ground-work of the 
Book the grand Homeric dualism, the human and divine realms. 
In each, too, we notice a disturbance — in fact, essentially the same 
disturbance ; the Olympian household is the image of what is 
taking place on earth, but it siiows in addition the solution of the 
trouble, which is its divine function. Thus we behold at once an 
adumbration of the whole poem in this First Book. 

I. We may now proceed to take up the Conflict in the Lower 
World, the first part of the Book, and seek the purport of the 
same. At once the Poet introduces us to the heart of the matter ; 
we behold two men in strife, each of whom is the grand personal 
embodiment of a principle. These two principles at war we may 
state as Authority against Heroship. Agamemnon is commander, 
and has the right of authority ; but he dishonors and wrongs 
Achilles, the Heroic Man, who retires in wrath from the combat 
and stays in his tent. It will be seen that Authority on the one 
hand and Heroship on the other are disjoined ; they exist in diifer- 
ent individuals who now are hostile. Thus the two strongest and 
deepest forces of the State, which ought to work in harmony, 
have become antagonistic, and we are to witness the consequences. 
Such is the famous quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, 
the essence indeed of many quarrels that since have been and are 
hereatter to be. 

Which is right, and which wrong? The quarrel has its origin 
in a violation done by Agamemnon — he refuses to ransom the 
captive daughter of Chryses, the priest. It is manifest that he 
ought to have permitted the ransom according to the Greek ethi- 
cal instinct of the time ; all the Greeks applauded the demand 
and said : Revere the priest and receive the ransom. But the 
leader refuses with passion ; the result is a divine transgression, 
■which is punished by the plague in the Greek camp. Moreover, 
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the act of Agamemnon cuts deeper ; the restoration of Helen, also 
a stolen woman, is the matter for which the Greeks are fighting 
before Troy ; the commander is thus violating the very principle 
for whose infringement he is seeking to punish the Trojans. And 
yet deeper does- his action cut : he goes and commits a second 
deed of violence ; he takes from Achilles Briseis, the Hero's prize 
in war and intended spouse; steals, as it were, another Helen. 
Thus Agamemnon substantially plays the part of Paris in the 
Greek camp, and contradicts the whole purpose of the expedition.. 
He, the man of supreme authority in that expedition, does so ; 
the Poet places him emphatically in the wrong, for he has denied 
in his deed his own cause, the cause of the whole Hellenic world. 

It was true that Briseis was also a captive woman in the tent of 
Achilles. But she had never been demanded back, as was the 
case with Chryseis, and Helen too ; nay, we learn that the Hero 
intended to elevate her from captive to wife. The Greek con- 
sciousness in this matter seems to have been : Women may be 
stolen, but must be restored when demanded back with ransom. 
Achilles therefore is seen to be in harmony with the Greek ethical 
feeling ; he is here the patriot who seeks the cause of divine wrath, 
and then tries to remove it when found. Whereby he collides 
with the man in authority, Agamemnon. 

The character of Agamemnon as revealed in these outlines has 
in it two striking traits: insolence toward the Gods, and arbitrari- 
ness toward man. Both are indeed the same trait, at one time 
directed to those above, at another to those below. Note how he 
abuses Calchas, the priest, for telling the source of the Greek 
trouble. The leader quarrels with the eternal fact — the very 
worst trait in a leader. Yet it is the disease of all authority, 
whose danger is to regard its own caprice as one with the reality, 
and to punish the honest speaker of the truth as an enemy of the 
cause. Listen to that first line addressed to the priest, and mark 
what lurks therein : "Never yet hast thou told me the thing that 
is pleasant." Clearly the head of the army, who ought always to 
keep his eye fixed upon the great general purpose, has lost sight 
of the same in his individual whim and passion. The vice of his 
station it appears to be, which he must get rid of or destroy his 
own expedition. 

A third trait here peeps forth, which will help him out in the 
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end. Agamemnon is flexible, and can be reconciled ; he yields to 
a better view when hi? ire is calmed. At once he gives np his in- 
solence toward the God, and restores the maid with due ])enance; 
but his arbitrariness to the Hero he at present persists in ; he drives 
off his Best Man, for which conduct hereafter he will experience 
bitter repentance. Thus we must place to his account a redeem- 
ing trait; he is placable; the man in authority can be appeased, 
and made to recall his deed. Herein, again, he is in strong con- 
trast with the Hero. 

The fundamental lines of the character of Achilles also are 
brought out in these sharp disputes. He supports the Greek cause 
with body and mind ; just now he is seeking to fiud and to get rid 
of the divine obstacle. But, when his honor is touched, he with- 
draws from the conflict and lets the cause go to ruin ; he will not 
subsume his personality under a commander. He, too, has a dis- 
ease — the disease of Heroship ; be feels that he is not sufliciently 
honored by the Greek leader and the Greek army. We observe in 
his few first words that he is in a strained mood toward Agamem- 
non, which the latter reciprocates ; it has long been a smouldering 
fire, for the whole ten years perchance, which now breaks forth in 
consuming flames. Indeed, he rather invites Agamemnon to come 
and take Briseis, that he may have a good pretext for sulking. 
Tlie feeling of greatness unappreciated, long pent up in the brood- 
ing soul, bursts out of his speech everywhere; the Hero is present 
and in action, but is not recognized ; he will bring both leader 
and people to a comprehension of his place in the world. Thus 
the disease of Authority on the one hand and the disease of He- 
roship on the other are the two maladies in tiie Hellenic camp 
and in the Hellenic soul ; the twin principles, which must work 
together to produce a great harmonious national action, have fallen 
into strife and profoundest discord. That pestilence of Apollo, 
God of Light, which first struck the Greek camp and shrivelled 
the bodies of beasts and men, has now gone within ; this is the 
real pestilence. 

Such is the scission in the Greek enterprise — a scission which 
produces the First Part of the whole " Iliad," extending to the re- 
conciliation of the two men in the Nineteenth Book. But here 
upon the spot we have two attempts at reconciliation, a divine and 
human attempt. The first, that of Pallas, is merely to prevent 
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bloodshed, and succeeds thus far ; the second, that of Nestor, is to 
harmonize the strife, and does not and cannot succeed ; this mat- 
ter is too deep-seated without an appeal to the final judgment over 
mortal men — the judgment uttered by the consequences of a deed. 
Let us scan this first divine appearance found in the " Iliad," and 
see what it means ; for just these connecting points between the 
Upper and Lower Worlds are the pillars of the Homeric temple. 
The heart of Achilles " within his shaggy breast was divided in 
counsel whether to draw the keen blade from his side and slay 
Atrides, or assuage his anger and curb his soul." This is a plain 
statement of his internal condition. But while he was doubting, 
and even laid his hand upon his weapon, Pallas came from heaven, 
to him alone visible, and caught him by his golden hair and for- 
bade him to draw his sword. Such is this striking passage in which 
the human internal state directly fuses with the divine external 
interference, a rise, as it were, from earth to heaven ; also tliere is 
seen the transition from plain common speech — prosaic, we might 
say, for the contrast — into the mythologic tongue of Homer. While 
Achilles deliberates, though in passion, Pallas, the Goddess of 
Wisdom, appears to him only, and reveals to him his second sober 
thought. But if this be his own internal act, why introduce the 
God to declare it to him ? Because it is the voice of the situation, 
too, of the Greek cause ; it is not merely his inner suggestion, but 
that of the outer reality as well. He must rise out of himself, 
out of his own passion, and hear the whisper of Pallas ; she and 
her commands exist not simply in the man, but outside of him as 
well ; she is a voice coming from the world, which speaks in his 
own soul. Therefore is she divine, because a reality and not a 
subjective thought alone. A double error must herein be avoided : 
Do not interpret the God into a mere internal state of a man, thus 
the distinctively divine element is lost ; do not, on the other hand, 
interpret the God into a mere external power driving the man 
from without, thus the human element of freedom is lost. Achilles 
is about to ruin tlie great enterprise against Troy by slaying the 
man of authority ; so Pallas interferes, sent by Juno, who is the 
supreme guardian of the Greek cause, next to the throne of Zeus. 
But Pallas does not try to heal the breach ; she rather urges the 
Hero to continue his railing at the Leader. Before Helen can be 
restored by the capture of Troy, it is clear that another question 
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must be settled — the honor of the Hero. In such manner, all 
through Homer, the two worlds, the Upper and Lower, or the 
Inner and Outer, touch and kiss in a divine rapture, then sepa- 
rate — the Gods flying off to their home on Olympus, the men re- 
suming the bloody conflict before Troy. 

Such is the divine mediation ; now comes the human mediation. 
An aged man appears, respected by both parties, with far more 
experience of life and war than either, with a tongue dropping 
words sweeter than honey to smooth over the difiiculties of he- 
roes : it is the wise Nestor. He sees the conflict, and decides it 
aright ; he is the voice of justice heard amid those tumultuous 
passions; indeed, we may take Nestor's speech to be the voice of 
the Poet himself regarding the merits of the quarrel. Listen to 
his word, for it speaks the reason of the situation : Thou, Aga- 
memnon, take not the maid, the prize of him, Goddess-born, and 
Best Man of all the Greeks ; and thou, Achilles, strive not with 
the King, the sceptred Man, to whom Zeus has granted rule. The 
wise old man, with that clear understanding of his, probes the 
difliculty to the core, and gives the best advice; indeed, he quite 
states the collision as it has been hitherto unfolded — individual 
heroism versus institutional authority. 

But the word of reconciliation is now fruitless ; each side charges 
the other with transgression against its right ; each side does a 
wrong : the Leader violates the Hero's honor, the Hero refuses 
obedience to the Leader. The twin principles, whose perfect in- 
terfusion and agreement make the very soul of the Greek enter- 
prise, have separated and turned with violence upon each other. 
What is to be the outcome ? For one thing, this " Iliad " before 
us, whose whole course is now to show us through what disasters 
and punishments the two discordant principles must work back to 
unity and harmony, for together they must live according to the 
"World's order, the voice of which we are now to hear — it is the 
voice of Zeus. 

II. We are now to be borne to the Upper World, to the very 
highest pinnacle of the Upper World, whence we are given a 
glance over the future sweep of the poem. The appeal must be 
made to the final divine authority to settle this question of 
human authority. Mark again, it is a matter upon which the 
highest earthly powers, the Hero and the Leader, are at variance ; 
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what will the supreme power of the world say to it ? Hence the 
introduction of the world-governing power, the Highest God; the 
solution of the conflict is out of the reach of man below on the 
plains of Troy. This brings us to the Second Part of the First 
Book, which is ushered in by the prayer of Achilles to his mother 
Thetis, wherein the mortal Hero, in affliction and dishonor, rises 
up and communes with his immortal portion. 

For Achilles has a mortal and an immortal parent ; both have 
given him their endowment. A mortal and immortal strand runs 
through him ; both are interwoven into his being and make him 
the Hero. He, the mortal part, prays to his mother who is a God- 
dess and immortal, but who is in himself too. As mortal, he is 
fated to die early ; but as immortal he will obtain everlasting 
glory. Now that glory is stained by Agamemnon the Leader, 
who dishonors him. So he calls upon his divine mother to inter- 
cede with Zeus that the latter may grant victory to the Trojan 
enemy till the Greek restore him to his honor ; that is, till he be 
recognized fully for his heroic worth, and tiius get his immortal 
meed. In such manner this question is brought before the high- 
est tribunal, and the grievance of Achilles is elevated from a per- 
sonal matter into a universal question, in whose decision Hellas 
and all mankind have an interest. 

What does Zeus decree, what must he decree in such an emer- 
gency? For the necessity of his judgment is the main insight; it 
is the Reason of the World uttering itself upon this question of 
Heroship. Zeus as the supreme divinity is above both Greeks 
and Trojans, and above the other Gods ; in him we must see the 
highest movement of the poem, its true and final thought. This 
thought which now comes before the divine judgment-seat is that 
the Heroic Individual must be restored to his place in the Greek 
host and in the Greek mind; not till then can the Greeks con- 
quer, or ought they to conquer. Tiiey are to be scourged into 
their own true destiny by the God ; the Trojans must, therefore,, 
be victorious till Achilles be restored to honor. We see it to be 
not an arbitrary command of some external power, but truly a 
divine decree resting upon the very essence of the conflict. So 
Zeus grants tlie prayer of Thetis, must grant it in order to be 
Zeus ; the Greeks must perish till they be brought to understand 
what the Hero is, and take him up anew into their hearts. 
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All these things the Poet expresses not in our way, but his own 
way, which we must comprehend. He has a poetic form introduc- 
ing a varied play of the Gods, who often seem capricious enough ; 
yet in this very play he is deeply in earnest ; in fact, it is his genu- 
ine and only manner of expression. He is seeking to give utter- 
ance to his profoundest thouglit ; it is not a conscious employment 
of mythologic shapes which are blown into the air like soap-bub- 
bles for their momentary iridescence, but it is his final sincerest 
expression of what he deems truth. Homer's age was not a time 
of abstract thought, but of poetic thought ; the latter was the only 
way of thinking. So completely has this naive manner been edu- 
cated out of us that we have to educate ourselves back into it ; 
the Poet's images we have to translate into our abstractions in 
order to understand them. But with hi:n it is the first spontane- 
ous expression of a view of the World and its government ; this 
primitive, unworn look out upon the Universe is his charm and 
his value for us. Through comprehending in our way what he 
means, we get back into his way ; nature and life bloom again with 
their original freshness, seen through the eyes of the old Poet. 

Thus we must reach down to the heart of this sportive play of 
the Gods. They have a personal, capricious side ; but we must 
see through this side as a transparent outer covering and behold 
the rational necessity lying underneath. Zeus is Zeus, not because 
of his whimsicalities, but because he is the voice of the divine order 
of the world. So it is with the Gods generally ; their finite hu- 
man element is but a transparent body revealing the divine soul 
or some phase thereof; our vision, in reading Homer, must be 
trained to look through this external hull ; such is the poetic 
glance which beholds in the image the reality. 

We have now placed before us the first attitude of Zeus in the 
poem, with whom we cast a long look over what is to be. The 
question left unsettled below is answered above ; the people and 
the Leader are to learn to honor the Hero. But Zeus must not be 
considered as hostile to the Greek cause ; only a strong partisan 
like Juno can thus regard him. His present attitude is, in the 
long run, for the good of the Greeks ; as other peoples known in 
history, they must be defeated in order to win. When they have 
learned their lesson this first attitude of Zeus will change, where- 
upon we shall enter a new phase of the poem. 
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But the matter is not yet fully settled upon Olympus ; even 
against this supreme decree of Zens there rises the protest. For 
the Gods are many, and they take sides in the struggle on earth 
below between Greeks and Trojans. The opposition is voiced by 
Juno, the zealous partisan of the Greeks ; in favor of her people 
she proposes to interfere with the world-ordering plan of Zeus. 
The two are man and wife, heads of the Olympian family ; hence 
the division between them assumes tlie form of domestic jealousy. 
It is natural; against the complete outlook which takes in all 
things is always the view of the partisan who sees but a part. 
Indeed, there has from time immemorial been this scission on 
Olympus between Zeus and the Lower Gods, who have conspired 
against supreme power ; witness the ancient story of Briareus the 
Hundred-Handed, who was called to Olympus once to maintain 
the divine authority of Zeus. So Thetis tells the legend to him 
now, reminding him of his former deed, with a hint to assert his 
supremacy in regard to the Hero. And Zeus does it, must 
do it ; the result is that there is wrath among the Gods too at 
their leader ; as the earth below was disturbed, so is the divine 
harmony of Olympus stirred up to discord. It is all on account 
of mortals and their conflict between Hero and Leader ; indeed, 
we behold quite the same conflict among the Gods — authority in 
a struggle with insubordination. Thus the earthly scission images 
itself ahove ; yet it lasts but a moment ; against divine authority 
there can be no real struggle. 

Such is the difficulty, now we must have the mediation on Olym- 
pus, corresponding with the earthly movement of the poem. As 
Nestor sought to reconcile the two conflicting Greeks, so Vulcan 
undertakes to restore good feeling between his conflicting father 
and mother among the Gods. His solution is doubtless the true 
one : " Mother, be patient and submit, lest I may behold thee 
beaten with stripes." Which, though not an act of conjugal ten- 
derness, is what happens to those who strive against the world- 
order ; they are scourged and ground till they submit. Vulcan 
knows by his own experience ; once before he interfered against 
the will of the supreme parent ; the result is, he is now lame, and 
a blacksmith among Gods. In the Olympian economy he is what 
the Greek artist was in mundane society — indispensable, partak- 
ing of divinity by his genius, but socially in disesteem. 
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Vulcan effects hia purpose and restores the happy mood ; even 
inextinguishable laughter arises among the blessed Gods at his 
divine interference. He is a comic figure, and his solution of the 
difficulty is comic, for the situation admits of no other solution. 
He is a little Part putting himself above the great Whole, and 
trying to reconcile the same ; Zeus as supreme God can have no 
genuine collision ; it is a mere feint or show of seriousness, which 
vanishes suddenly in laughter, as here. Such is the true outcome 
of opposition to the highest movement of the spiritual world — a 
comedy. Looked at through the honest vision of the Poet, this 
scene is not degrading to Gods or Men, but is a simple though 
light-hearted representation of the fact. 

So we have reached concord again, even merriment upon Olym- 
pus ; a fresh festival begins with harp and song of the Muses, who 
evidently are to sing just this conflict and its reconciliation. 
Herein we have another ideal reflection of Greek lite, full of music 
and joy, yet not without struggle. In honor of whom do the 
Gods feast? In honor of themselves. In honor of whom do men 
feast ? In honor of the Gods — that is, ultimately in honor of them- 
selves, imaged in their ideal world. Olympus is now concordant ; 
the conflict there is harmonized, being in fact but a passing shadow 
over the Olympian heights. Zeus is supreme, such is the trumpet- 
voiced announcement from above; we may henceforth expect that 
his will, with some protest, and possible counter-plotting on the 
part of certain Gods, will be triumphant. 

This First Book now lies before us in its organism and idea ; an 
important Book we shall say — a sort of image of the entire poem 
held up in advance, an Introduction to the " Iliad," yet an integral 
part of it. We shall note its beautiful symmetry ; it naturally 
divides into the two Worlds of Homer, Upper and Lower ; then 
we behold the same conflict in each of these Worlds, with the 
mediation in each. Both Parts of this Book fit together harmoni- 
ously — tit, as it were, one upon the other. The thought builds 
the structure, from the structure shines forth the thought ; both 
thought and structure are one process, which must be separated in 
an analytic criticism, but are always to be reunited in the poetic 
vision. Yet the great difl'erence between the two Worlds is not 
to be passed over; in the Lower is the grand conflict, but un- 
reconciled ; in the Upper, the decision of the problem is stated, 
2 5 
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which decision, from the lips of supreme authority, runs : Honor 
your Heroic Man, foy I, the Highest, am the avenger of his wrong. 
A decree which liolds good to-day, and will hold good forever ; 
not an arbitrary caprice of Zeus, but the voice of the "World-Spirit 
uttering one of its laws. Thus the potentate above decides 
against the potentate below because of the latter's violation ; the 
first duty of the Leader is to reconcile himself to the Hero, else he 
is nought ; both are nought. 

In such manner we have a second portraiture of the conflict 
which is thrown up among the Gods. Such is Homer's way ; he 
does not rest content with giving us a simple terrestrial account of 
wars and combats, but he draws over the earth an Olympian 
world which is the divine image of the struggle, together witli its 
solution. This is the most glorious fact of Homeric song — this 
Olympian light breaking in upon it from above and revealing the 
reality in the appearance of things. Two portraitures run through 
the Poet's book : the one below, ambiguous, a struggle of brawn 
apparently, often tiresome ; the other above, determinate, a strug- 
gle of spirit, never drooping in interest. We in these days say, 
too, that a war has its principle which drives the arm of the com- 
batants, and often we state the principle abstractly ; but Homer 
creates a distinct world to indicate this very matter, and thus 
makes it the emphatic part of the war. 

Our modem substitute for the ancient Epos, the Novel, has no 
such Upper World whereby to give the spiritual side of its con- 
flict. It could portray the quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, the struggle between heroship and authority in the 
present phase of such a problem, but it would have no divine in- 
terference. The conflict would have to work of its own energy 
through to the end ; the characters would unfold and change by 
the experience of their own deeds, without the express oversight 
of Zeu#. Homer has this internal development of character too, 
as we shall see ; but he has, in addition, an external world-move- 
ment into which his personages tit, and which is the true reality of 
all their heroic actions. 



